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ANNOUNCEMENTS. ; 
The Companion will be enlarged, and issued as 
an eight-page paper, on the 7th of January, 1869. 


The remaining numbers of this year’s volume 
will be sent free to all new subscribers. 


If you wish a Premium List, one will be sent 
you on application by letter, or otherwise, at this 
office. 

Send notice by letter if you wish your paper 
discontinued. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. We cannot find your name on 
our beoks unless this is done, 

Notify us---without fail---before January 1, 1869, 
if you do not wish to take the enlarged paper. 








For the Companion. 
HIRAM GAINES AND THE RUM 
BARRELS. 
CuaptTsErR II.— Concluded. 

We left Hiram and Jap in the last chapter, on their 
way home from the railroad station, with the three bar- 
rels of liquors, snugly placed in the old wagon behind 
them. As they came opposite the cabin of Mike Far- 
rell, the drunken shoemaker, out popped a mangy little 
dog directly at the horse, and round and round him he 
went ina paroxysm of puppy fury, yep, yep, yepping 
at his nose and heels, as if he intended to eat him up, 
but didn’t know where to take hold. 

This was the beginning of bad luck. Old Dobbin 
laid back his ears and looked unutterable things out of 
the blinders of his bridle. Still he kept on. 

“Yep, yep, yep!” continued the dog, darting to and 
fro between the honest animal’s legs like a mad gad- 
fly. Dobbin showed his teeth. “Yep, yep, yep!” shrieked 
the little torment, right under his nose, as if to defy 
him. Snap! Dobbin’s jaws opened and shut like a 
steel-trap, as he made a sudden pass at his little tor- 
mentor. 

Jap now became thoroughly indignant. Patience 
had ceased to be a virtue. “Shut up your black whis- 
tle or I’ll crack it!” he shouted. But the dog only 
barked the louder. 

A lot of apples lay rolling about on the wagon bot- 
tom, that the boys had gathered to munch on the way, 
and Jap now commenced to fire them at the imperti- 
nent. little beast. One, two, three, four, five, six—not 
one of them hitting him, of course. 

Trip was triumphant. He knew his advantage. The 
wagon must necessarily go slow up hill, and he had 
every thing his own way. It was his business to bark 
at wagons, and now he had a good chance to show folks 
how well he understood his duty. If they took it as 
an insult he liked it all the better. ‘Yep-yep-yep-yep- 
yah-yah-yah-yah!” thicker and faster came his puppy 
clamor, and when Jap bestowed a succession of inef- 
fectual slashes at him with his whip, as he dodged out 
and in among the wheels and the horse’s legs, his vo- 
cal efforts rose to a pitch of tone and rapidity that re- 
sembled the long-strung demi-semi-quaver of a watch- 
man’s rattle. 

Trip certainly had talents; and Dobbin and Jap 
seemed about ready to own beat, as the noisy rascal, 
thinking, perhaps, that he was getting out of his juris- 
diction, began to confine his attention to the back of 
the wagon, when all at once Hi exclaimed,— 

“Lem me take yer whip!” 

Hi, after his usual habit, had been slow in taking in 
the situation, but now he was fully roused, and felt 
himself equal to the moment. 

“Humph!” said Jap, “you don’t need a whip—more’n 
a cow needs claws.” 

But Hiram got it, nevertheless, and forthwith began 
to crawl back over the barrels to chastise the dog. 

Just as he gotin position, with whip poised, ready 
to deal the saucy cur a “‘finishing” blow, Sim Bunyan’s 
old donkey, that pastured in the lot near by, stuck his 
head over the wall and brayed in most unearthly tones. 

That was too much for Dobbin. Giving a terrified 
Yound in the harness, he tore up the hill with the wag- 
on as if a whole menagerie of wild beasts was after him. 

Poor Hi was the first fruits of the resultant ruin. 
The frantic start of the powerful horse sent him heels 
over head into the road, and jarred the blocking from 
under the barrels, letting them against the back-board 
With a force that crushed it from its fastenings, and 
Sent the whole load tumbling after Hiram, like three 
avalanches. 

Luckily for Hi, he had turned a complete somer- 
Sault and struck on his feet. Hearing the crash behind 
him, and comprehending the awful fact that three whole 
barrels of liquor were coming after him, he straightened 
tO an upright posture with a spring that was certainly 
the quickest motion of his life. For that matter, Hi 
never had so little time given him to makeae motion 
in, and the pace at which he started down the road tes- 
tified that he fully felt the emergency. 

The hill was steep and the road narrow, and the bar- 
Tels rolled and rumbled after him with frightful veloc- 
ity, gathering speed with every yard of the descent. 

Before him ran and yelped the miserable little dog, 
firmly convinced that the whole demonstration was on 
his account, and that condign vengeance was now sure- 
iy to overtake him. 








Hl ON HI8 WAY DOWN HILL, 


On went the ridiculous barrel-“caravan,” Trip ahead, 
Hi next, racing like a frightened Indian, and next the 
three terrible casks. Mike Farrel heard the panic and 
came out with his leather apron on, just in time to see 
it shoot by—dog, Hiram, whiskey, alcohol, rum and all. 
Bumping on the stones, pell-mell went the barrels, one 
finally canting round, endwise, another bringing up in 
the ditch, while the third hotly pursued poor Hi to the 
very bottom of the hill to the sound of Mike’s boister- 
ous laughter. 

Now Mike Farrel was one of the malicious topers, 
who had at sundry times pestered Hiram Gaines half 


out of his life, for his ‘‘temperance principles,” and you | 


can judge of his delight at the spectacle of the poor 
fellow, chased down hill by a rum-barrel. 

He fairly shouted with merriment. He slapped his 
sides and capered like a boy, and as soon as he could 
command breath enough to interject a word, he began 
a running fire of comments on the situation. ‘Ha, ha, 
ha, ha! Goit! Pretty predicament for a teetotaller to 
be in! Ye’ll have to come to’t. Ef ye don’t foller 
drink, the drink’1l foller you—he, he, haw, haw—whoop! 
That’s too good. O, O, my sides ache with laughter.” 

And when he saw Hiram fairly “landed,” he set off 
down the road to deliver himself further to the same 
effect. As for Jap, when the old horse took fright and 
wrecked his load, he hung to the reins till Dobbin had 
spun the lightened wagon to the top of the bill and half 
way tothe village; when a sudden jolt wrenched the 
“snipe bill” from the fore axle-tree, and threw the 
plucky boy forward sprawling in the middle of the road. 

Dobbin, now fairly beside himself, dashed home- 
wards, dragging the remaining pair of wheels, and 
spreading general alarm, until he brought up in the 
porch of the post-office. 

Meantime Hi stood at the bottom of the hill, solemn- 
ly contemplating the whiskey barrel. What would 
Mr. Kemp say? One or two of the staves were badly 
sprung, and it was shedding its contents pretty freely. 

“Tell ye what, Hi,” said Mike, who had now arr:ved 
on the scene, and kept up his chaffing, “Git a goose- 
quill and suck it out at thebung-hole. ’Twon’t take ye 
long, an’ yecan carry it all home that way an’ save it.” 

Hi heard the advice very meekly, and went to look 
at the other barrels. They were leaking a very little, 
but not so bad as the whiskey. 

“Say,” continued Mike, “‘you turn round and run 
up that ere hill, an’ I’ll bet a hat the barrels’]l all foller 
ye. It’s enough to make legs grow on a grin’stone to 
see you run. ’Twould be the making’ o’ yer fortin, Hi, 
ef ye’d tole all them three inter town at a gait like that 
of yourn a minute ago.” 

Finding, however, that his wit was not likely to be 
appreciated by our hero, Mike suddenly pretended to 
grow very serious and friendly. 

“Come,” quoth he, ‘“‘you go home an’ bring a team, 
an’ me an’ my dog’ll stay an’ take care o’ yer load 
while ye’re gone.” 

Whereupon Hi recovered himself sufficiently to re- 
mark that he’d “sooner hire a rat to watch a cheese,” 
and intimated that Farrell and his dog were two too 
many anywhere. 

“Sharp, for a fool,” muttered Mike. “I say, Hi, who 
knows but ef ye’d run a race with a rum barrel every 
day ye might git common sense?” 

“Got a wheelbarrow?” asked Hiram, without mind- 
ing the sneer. 

‘‘Fact, I have,” promptly responded Mike, seeing fun 
ahead, but looking very sober. ‘An’ it’s a credit to ye 
that ye thought on’t. I’ll go right this minute and git 
it, so ye can be takin’ the whiskey along. It’s a shame 
to see sech good stuff wastin’ here.” 

Whereupon Farrell went and brought the wheelbar- 
row, chuckling to himself at the prospect of lazy Hi 
tugging up the long hill with it loaded with whiskey. 





Strange as it may seem, Hi had actually made up 
his mind to do this. His recent capsizing, and the tre- 
mendous exercise immediately following, as well as 
the vague notion of wrath and retribution to come, 
when his employer should learn of the damage done 
him, had really frightened and waked up the poor fel- 
low. 

So after a good deal of heavy lifting, with Mike’s 
help, the barrel was got into the wheelbarrow and Hi 
begun his task, 

“Uzsh!” It was like shouldering the stone of Sisy- 
phus. Mike walked behind grinning, while the poor 
lad heaved his load inch by inch up the steep acclivity, 
leaving a little streak of spilled whiskey in the road all 
the way. 

“I say, Hi,’’ he suggested, “ye could hold yer mouth 
over the leak, ye know, ef it’s like to be too bad.” 

Hi said nothing, but tugged and trundled on, terri- 
bly afraid the liquor would half run out before he got 
home, and yet wishing in his heart that it would. 

The hard work began to tell on him, and the sweat 
was soon trickling down his skin in streams. 

He concluded to resta minute. He dropped his truck 
and sat down between the handles, mopping his face 
with his handkerchief. 

Drip, drip, dripcame the whiskey. It wouldn’t do to 
wait long. He lifted his load again and addressed him- 
self manfully to his labor. Up, up ground the creak- 
ing wheel. Stub, stub went Hiram after it, pushing 
like a young giant. Heavier and heavier grew the 
whiskey, in spite of the spilling. Thicker and faster 
flowed the perspiration. 

Hi thought (as he told afterwards) that “his skin 
leaked wuss’n the barrel did.” And now the mangy 
little dog, quite oblivious of his late scare and inglori- 
ous flight, came out again with his “yep, yep, yep.” 

“Call off yer puppy!” shouted Hi, half out of breath, 
to the now invisible shoemaker. 

But Mike didn’t choose to hear. In reality he stood 
looking through the crack of his cabin door, and shak- 
ing his sides to see the sport goon. Down went the 
wheelbarrow handles, and a rapid fusilade of stones 
was opened upon the dog. 

All in vain. It was just what Trip wanted, and he 
showed his appreciation of the attention paid him, by 
discharging a volley of barks longer winded than a 
Wampanoag war-whoop. In fact, as he dodged and 
spun his little black body about, he seemed to be “all 
bark.” 

Not a stone touched him, and finally Hi, beginning 
to feel badly wrenched with “‘kickin’ at nothin’,” and 
seeing a small puddle of whiskey collecting under the 
wheelbarrow, took up his load again. With the cur 
yelling close in the rear, on he went, drizzling his cargo 
behind him, and puffing like a small locomotive under 
its burden. ; 

Every turn of the wheel seemed to add another pound. 
Every step wrung out a little more perspiration. Every 
swash in the barrel shed a little more whiskey. 

Over the wall the old jackass, author of all his mis- 
ery, looked at him with a leer of solemn waggery (as 
Hi thought) in his hairy face, and “winked” his long 
ears in silent satisfaction, while at the poor fellow’s 
heels still yelped the dog. 

When he arrived at the top of the hill, and turned 
back to review the course of his labors, the ziz-zag 
track of the drooled whiskey, crooking all the way up 
the road, looked like a picture of the Pedee River on the 
map of South Carolina. 

He wiped his face and rested a spell to get breath, 
Then spitting on his hands he resumed his work, stump- 
ing forward, more triumphant than Gen. Wolfe on the 
Heights of Abraham. 


evening. 


¢mped hom: as soon as possible and furnishad the par- 
ticulars) and old Dobbin, quite soothed down to good 

behavior again, was on his way back, with the two 
wheels and a couple of men, to the scene of the dis- 
aster. 

Imagine the surprise and merriment of the party, 
when, as they approached the eventful hill, they mst 

Hi with his wheelbarrow load of whiskey, trudging 
townwards; his clothes covered with dust, and his face 

red and reeking. 

Simple Hiram Gaines found himself quite a hero that 

When the first excite:nent and general roar 

of laughter in the village were over, and all the dam- 

age repaired, (which was but slight) he had to tell the 

story of his adventure at least three times over to the 

different visitors at the store. 

Instead of scolding his slow clerk for a great blunder- 
head, Mr. Kemp laughed heartily with the rest, at his 
droll performance, and praised him a good deal for his 

“hardest day’s work.” 

After this Hi was really an altered boy. The affair 
with the barrels made quite amanof him. He was 
never again half so lazy as he used to be, and he knew 
more about things because he began to see how well it 
paid to learn. 

He stayed with the merchant a good many years and 
saved his wages; and though his hatred of strong drink 
grew deeper, if possible, all the time, yet he served his 
kind employer faithfully in his business as town agent, 
so long as he kept it, and in every thing did his duty 
with an industrious patience and thoroughness, that 
made him worth more than a good many smarter 
youngsters. 

But he always declared that in all his life he never 
worked so hard as he did when he foolishly tugzed up 


the long hill \ ith that leaky whiskey barrel. 
T. B. 
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For the Companion. 
MAY. 
By Mrs. 0. W. Flanders. 


May was the eldest child and daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Melrose. 

She had been christened Melvina Hannah Melrose, 
after some rich or wise relative, perhaps; or, what is 
amore charitable supposition, had been named for 
some dear, dear friend, whose goodness and virtues 
made even Mclvina Hannah seem musical to the ears 
of the parents. 

Fortunately, babies survive their names as they do the 
chicken-pox, measles and whooping-cough, and if they 
cannot legally curtail or modify them, at least can 
make themselves so lovable, that the community invol- 
untarily bestow upon them a title more fitting their 
grace and sweetness. 

To have called the laughing little elf that Mr. and 
Mrs. Melrose possessed, Melvina Hannah, would have 
seemed a kind of profanation. So from one pet name 
to another she came to be called May, and such we 
will call her, too. 

We do not propose to write out that young lady’s 
biography, but simply to describe a single day of her 
sunny life. 

Mrs. Melrose came into the kitchen with a face that 
defies description. She had devoted all her physical 
and mental resources to the welfare of her family dur- 
ing twenty years, and her countenance was a pretty 
good indication that she was a used-up woman. There 
was a net-work of wrinkles upon her forehead, a lack- 
adaisical lustre of the eyes, which were surrounded by 
a broad black disc—lips which hung down at both 
corners as if kept in position by lead weights, and a 
sallowness of complexion that was any thing but com- 
plimentary to the condition of the liver. 

The children (and there were six of them) had got up 
that morning, as Mrs. Melrose vulgarly expressed it, 
“wrong end to;” every pane in the little kitchen was 
covered with etchings and elaborate landscapes execut- 
ed by that prince of artists, Jack Frost, during the 
night. The wood was green, and the stove was as fond 
of smoking as Mr. Melrose himself. 

The children were cuddled over the miserable fire, 
fighting for the warmest corner. Jack had just thrown 
his boot at Peter's head, and hit Charlie upon his curly 
pate, who opened his capacious mouth and poured out 
his complaints in a variety of notes, that Ole Bull him- 
self would fail to imitate on his magical violin. 

It is no wonder that as Mrs. Melrose entered the 
room, she gave an involuntary groan, and wrung her 
thin hands in feeble despair. Her husband would be 
in to breakfast in just a half hour, and O, how cross he 
would be!” : 

At that moment May opened the shed-door with a 
handful of dry wood in her apron—singing as gayly as 
a lark, and her face aglow with exercise. 

“‘@, dear me, May,” whimpered Mrs. Melrose, “how 
can you sing?” 

“Why, mother!” cried that young lady, ‘‘you here? 
I didn’t mean you should get out, until I had straight- 
ened things a little. Let me wrap you up in this thick 
shawl, and I’1l have it warm ina minute. Boys, come, 
move back a little. O, Charlie, such a ride as I’ve got 








By this time, not only Mr. Kemp, but half the village, 
knew about the rum-barrel catastrophe, (Jap having 


to give you on the ice after breakfast! Jack, the brook 
is as solid as the floor!” 
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“Hurrah!” shouted Jack and Peter, snatching their 
caps, and darting off in the direction of the brook. 

“There, girls,” laughed May, “I have thinned the 
ranks a little; just draw up to the other side, and—now 
the fire is all right! Mother, have a little patience; 
I’ll have every thing in readiness before father gets here. 
He won’t use the sleigh to-day, and you and I will ride 
to the village. It’s going to be charming when the sun 
gets well up!” 

Mrs. Melrose drew alittle nearer to the roaring stove, 
which was now showing one red-hot cover. 

“May, I do wish you wouldn’t be so light-hearted! 
I can’t bear to hear you speak in that chirping tone; 
I’m afraid I’ve got one of my headaches coming on.” 

“Then I must bathe it after breakfast—you shall not 
have a headache, mother! See how the potatoes boil! 
What sweet ham! And now, don’t you think the oven 
is hot enough for the biscuit? This coffee was roasted 
toacharm. You remember Mr. Beecher says no coffee 
is good that does not smell inviting while cooking— 
or shall I make you a cup of breakfast tea?” 

“T don’t think I can eat a mouthful,” groaned Mrs. 
Melrose, leaning her head back in a dismal way. 

“Come here, mother! come quick!” shouted May, 
from the side door. “Do see the sun shine through 
that clump of icy trees! Doesn’t it look like fairy 
work; every thing looks as if it was burdened with 
diamonds! O, what a beautiful world this one is!” 

Mrs. Melrose gazed an instant in an indifferent way, 
but the wondrous beauty of the winter scene awakened 
a glow even in her cold heart. At that moment there 
came a shout from the brook, and away went Jack and 
Peter, shooting along the icy path like arrows; their 
handsome faces turned toward her, beaming with boy- 
ish animation.” 

“Open your mouth, mother—so!” cried May, opening 
her rosy lips to their fullest extent and drinking in the 
pure air—‘‘this is Dame Nature’s home-made elixir of 
life!” 

Mrs. Melrose parted her lips daintily. O, how reviv- 
ing the morning air was! One single sip inspired her 
to take another, and another, until away flew the dull 
headache—and the stagnant blood made a new effort to 
leap to her finger-tips. 

All the rest of the young people by this time had 
flocked to the door, and seeing the snow white and 
crisp, had commenced to snow-ball each other; their 
merry laughter ringing out upon the air, like a peal of 
chime-bells. 

While Mrs. Melrose lingered to see one snow-ball fly 
after another, she caught a glimpse of her husband 
upon the hill, and waited for the load of wood to come 
up; for he was taking advantage of the fine sleighing 
to bring in his year’s store from his wood-let. 

The children saw him almost as soon as the wife, and 
away they scud to get a ride upon the wood-sled, their 
shouts and jests being wafted back to the now some- 
what cheerful mother, who was almost tempted to ri !e 
herself. Then came the fun of throwing off the wo d, 
after which all the party came stamping in to breakf* st. 

The wrinkles were out of Mrs. Melrose’ foreh ad 
now—her eyes actually sparkled—the weights had fallen 
off the corners of her lips, and even the treachei ous 
liver was outwitted, for there was a glow upon her 
cheeks. 

May poured the coffee, and helped the father satisfy 
the wants of the young folks; slipped a lump of sugar 
in Charlie’s hand when he scalded his mouth; and 
when Jack tipped over his coffee, tucked a napkin over 
the damp spot on the table-cloth so deftly, that it was 
never noticed. It was wonderful how quick she knew 

just exactly what was wanted and when it was wanted; 
and what was the most singular of all, one could never 
exactly tell how it was May discovered, or how she 
supplied all these emergencies. 

Breakfast over, Mr. Melrose had to be started off to 
the wood-lot again, and the children’s dinners to be 
put up—for they all went to the district school, a mile 
away. Jack’s mittens had to be looked up, of course; 
they always did, and one was as likely to be found in 
the barn, and the other under his bed, as in their pro- 
per place. Peter’s books were about as certain to be 
scattered, as Jack’s mittens; the process of bundling 
the whole brood up for the final starting, was one under 
which Mrs. Melrose was sure to succumb, and take to 
fretfulness. 

Not so with May. The dear creature flew this way 
and that, always smiling and “chirping,” as her mother 
called it; patting one head after another, as it came up 
to kiss her good-by. 

Well—they were gone at last—father and children. 
The dishes were washed and replaced in the pantry, 
the room tidied, and as Mrs. Melrose often said, ‘‘she 
didn’t see when May did it!” 

The sun, meanwhile, had risen above the trees, and 
struck out into the clear, open sky, as if pledging him- 
self, so far as he was concerned, ot to mar the rare 
beauty of the day. 

“Now, mother,” cried May, bringing in Mrs. Mel- 
rose’ warmest dress, “I’m going to put Tim into the 
sleigh, and drive you to the village!”’ 

“T really don’t think,”— 

But whatever Mrs. Melrose thought, she never ex- 
pressed verbally. May was half way to the barn be- 
fore she commenced that thought, and in a wonderful- 
ly short time, Tim stood before the old yellow sleigh at 
the side door. Mrs. Melrose was huddled in, despite 
her many objections. May took the reins, and old Tim 
started toward the village with a slow jog, jog, jog, as 
if he knew well enough the whip was left behind. 

“There!” said Mrs. Melrose, ‘‘why didn’t we think to 
take some stocking-yarn to the minister’s wife?” 

“O, I’ve got it,’’ returned May, ‘“‘and a few sausages, 
beside.” 

Mrs. Melrose, after a few moments, again broke the 
silence. 

“Dear me! how could we come away and leave that 
corn behind? Now your father will have to leave his 
work, or come down in the evening to mill!” 

“No, he won’t, mother. I tucked the bag in under 
the seat.” 

“Well, you do beat all, May, for thinking of things,” 
muttered Mrs. Melrose, behind her muffler. 

Suddenly old Tim stopped, as a shivering, ragged lit- 
tle fellow stepped into the snow-drift to let the sleigh 
pass. 


| in the remark to smile at. 


“Where are you going, my lad?” asked May, kindly. 

“To the village, miss. I’ve got to go for the doctor 
—father’s dying,” (here the boy burst into a flood of 
tears) and mother’s all alone.” 

“Jump in, my boy!” cried May, making room for 
him; “don’t cry, dear, we will go with you.” 

Tim, much to his surprise, at this moment discov- 
ered that the whip was behind him, and pricking up 
his ears, started off at a brisk trot, and as he went for- 
ward, May questioned the little fellow, until she had 
learned such particulars as gave her an insight into her 
duty. Then she said to her mother, in a quiet, cheerful 
way,— 

“While you visit with Mrs. Blank, I will take the 
minister to the sick man’s house, and see if I can be of 
any service there, myself. But I will be back ‘in sea- 
son to take you home before the children return from 
school.” 

May drove straight to the doctor’s. “I can’t possi- 
bly go,” he said. “They never pay.” 

May next went for the minister, who gladly started 
for the scene of distress. Taking such comforts with 
them as the case required, they persuaded a younger 
physician to give his services, and the four proceeded to 
the miserable hut,where they found the boy’s father, to 
all appearance, dying. The mother, frantic with sor- 
row, was weeping and moaning, entirely incapable of 
relieving or administering to his wants. 

No sooner, however, did she see aid arrive, than hope 
revived, and she bestirred herself to re-kindle the fire, 
prepare hot baths, and prove herself to be an intelli- 
gent, capable woman. 

The young physician worked with a will, and brought 
his patient out of the attack in such flying colors, that 
the poor afterward employed him from necessity, the 
common people from choice, and many of the aristo- 
crats because they honored a physician who would visit 
a dying man who was known not to pay! 

As for May, she was a little of every thing to every 
body. She brought flannels, and glasses, and spoons 
for the doctor; she encouraged the distressed man to 
groan as loud as ever he could, knowing very well that 
to suppress moans wascontrary to nature. She shared 
the burdens of the distracted wife, and by her own 
cheerful countenance encouraged her to hope for the 
best; and finally, when the poor patient lay quiet but 
exhausted after his horrible cramps, she read the chap- 
ter in the old family Bible, when the minister offered 
up thanks for the man’s relief, and prayed that the 
warning might be sanctified to his spiritual good. 

It was amazing—the change that had been wrought 
in that miserable shanty within ¢nree short hours! All 
had been darkness and despair; it was now light and 
hope. The happy party set out for the village, satisfied 
with the good they had accomplished, but not till the 
ragged little boy had taken May’s hand at parting, and 
she had whispered into the woman’s ear, that she 
should ride up the next day to see how they were get- 
ting on. 

“Doctor, you have doubtless saved that man’s life,”’ 
said the minister, as old Tim whisked home faster than 
he came. 

“T don’t think so,” said the young doctor. “An 
hour’s delay might have proved fatalto him. Ishould 
say that the one who saved that man’s life, was the one 
who asked a poor little ragged boy to ride.” 

Mrs. Melrose, in the meanwhile, had received the min- 
ister’s wife’s thanks for the yarn and sausages; and 
more than one friend who had not seen Mrs. Melrose 
out for months, expressed so much pleasure in meeting 
her, that she began to think her life was of some value, 
after all. She had done a generous deed, and that in 
itself was joy-inspiring. The world, at least what she 
could see of it, was the same world she had loved when 
a girl; and as she looked from one object to another, 
her youthful admiration revived, until her youth itself 
seemed to be renewed. 

Old Tim stopped at the mill for the bag of meal, and 
at the school-house for the children; and the old yel- 
low sleigh might have been mistaken for a swarm of 
bees, but for the jingling of its bells and the ringing 
voices of the occupants. 

Arrived at the brown farm-house, Tim was led into 
the barn and treated to hay and oats; while May 
started up the fires, helped her mother to disrobe, and 
then set about supper as cheerfully as if she had been 
sitting idle the whole day long. We ought, perhaps, to 
say more cheerfully, for it is not usually the slothful 
and idle that do any thing with a will. 

The family were gathered in for the eyening. The 
father, his overalls laid aside, mused in his arm-chair; 
Mrs. Melrose had forgotten her wraps and headache, 
and grown eloquent in the recital of her day’s ride; 
May sat at the table with the children around her, some 
engaged in playing games, others in reading; but all 
looking peaceful and happy, when the jingle of bells 
was heard before the door, and a moment later the 
young doctor presented himself. 

Both the doctor and May blushed—why they blushed, 
as Widow Bedott would say, “‘is a mystery to me,” but 
it is a fact they did blush, for they were seen to do it! 

After a little, the doctor made known his errand. 
He thought it was advisable, he said, to see his patient 
again, lest he might have, or be about to have a relapse; 
and he thought as he was passing the house, that it 
would be well to have some one with him in case of 
such a misfortune, and he had stepped in to see if Mr. 
Melrose, or—hem—Miss Melrose would be kind enough 
to ride up with him. 

Mr. Melrose was very tired—he begged to be excused, 
for he had been hauling wood all day; but Jack might 
go—or even Peter. 

The doctor hesitated—he was sorry to tax the kind- 
ness of any one, he said, modestly; but if the man, as 
might be the case, had a relapse, Jack and Peter would 
be of no possible use. 

“Certainly,” Mr. and Mrs. Melrose said, with one 
voice. ‘Perhaps May had better go; but they knew it 
must be very tiresome.” 

The doctor and May smiled. Why they smiled, I 
leave the reader to guess. Certainly there was nothing 
But smile they did; and the 
bells started off with a jingle that plainly showed there 
were happy hearts behind them. 

About nine o’clock May was returned to the family 





asleep, and that the doctor thought it not advisable to 


rap the second time. 


The next day the doctor and May rode up again to 
look after the patient; and the next day, and the next, 
and so on until the invalid was able to walk into the 
village and report his recovery to the young physi- 


cian. 

The result of it all was, Mr. and Mrs. Melrose lost 
their smiling, chirping May, and as Mrs. Melrose 
mournfully said, ‘‘It did seem as if the whole house 


was gone.” 


The doctor carried her off for good, and very often 
when he rides out of town to visit a patient, takes her 
with him, because, as he says, and a doctor ought to 
Did you 


know, “a smile is better than physic.” 
know it? 


+> 


“FOUND DEAD IN THE STREET.” 


The labor is over and done; 

The sun has gone down in the west; + 
The birds are asleep every one, 

And the world has gone to its rest— 
Sleepers on beds of down, 

’Neath cover ef silk and gold, 
Soft, as on roses new-blown, 

Slept the great monarch of o!d! 
Sleepers on mothers’ breast, 

Sleepers happy and warm, 
om as birds in their nest, 

ith never a thought of harm! 

Sleepers in garrets high, 

’Neath coverlet ragged and old; 
And one little sleeper all under the sky, 

Out in the night and cold! 
Alone in the wide, wide world, 

Christless, motherless he 





Billy, however, had a stout heart, and though terri- 
bly frightened, he did not give up hope. He had a lit- 
tle knife in his pocket, and opening this, he told Daisy 
to pray to God with all her might, while he would see if 
he could not cut his way out. Poor Daisy began,— 
“Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me, 

Bless Thy little lamb to-night,” &c. 


Uttering the words as well as she could through her 
sobs, while her brother felt for the hinges, thinking he 
might possibly loosen them. 

Alas! they were so large, and of such thick iron, and 
so deeply riveted that any attempt made upon them 
from the inside, even by a much older and stronger per. 
son than himself, would have been utterly fruitless, 
He tried to cut the sides of the chest, but the seasoned 
wood was almost as hard as iron, and his little dul 
knife did not make much more impression than a pin. 
“Daisy,” said he, “say ‘Please, God, tell mother to 
come and get us out;’” for he began to think his baby 
sister’s evening prayer was not quite definite enough. 
And now the real danger of the children’s misfortune 
began to reveal itself. They were likely to be smoth. 
ered. The strong chest shut so tightly, that sufficient 
air to breathe could not enter, and the small supply in- 
side was soon exhausted. 

The little victims began to gasp and stifle. ‘Please 
God—Our Father who art in heaven—mother—come 
and get us out”—and then their simple prayers ceased. 
They could not speak—would not,God hear them? 

It was terrible that those two fresh young lives should 





circle, and reported that they found the family all 


Begging or stealing to live, and whirled 
Like waif on an angry sea. 


The daisy looks up from the Fat 
Fresh from the fingers of Night, 
To welcome the birds as they FA 
And drink in fresh rivers of light. 
Sleepers on mothers’ breast, 
aken to summer and mirth; 
But one little sleeper has gree to his rest, 
Never to waken on earth— 
Dead—found dead in the street, 
All forsaken and lorn; 
Damp from head to feet, 
With the dews of the sweet May-morn! 


Dead—for the want of a crust! 
Dead in the cold night air! 
eo under the dust, 

ithout ever a word of poorer’ 
In the heart of the wealthiest city 
In this most Christian land, 
Without ever a word of pity, 
Or the touch of a kindly hand! 
Chambers’s Journal. 





For the Companion. 
IN THE CHEST. 

Billy and Daisy Bertrand, aged six and four years, 
were the only children of a widow lady in Mobile, Ala. 
She had been left in humble circumstances when her 
husband perished in the last war, but she had been 
able to provide for her children, and often in her 
prayers for their long life and future usefulness, she re- 
peated a devout promise to train them carefully in the 
ways of piety and virtue. 

The children became daily more and more her com- 
fort and pride, and were hardly ever for an honr in the 
day away from her eye. 

Their play-ground was a yard in the rear of the 
house, where Mrs. Bertrand could always hear their 
voices, and glance out upon their enjoyment through 
thejdoor or window, in the intervals of her work. 

Beyond this yard they were not allowed to go, and 
now that Billy was old enough to understand the pro- 
hibition, she rarely had any trouble from their stray- 
ing away. 

One day, however, in early spring, when she had had 
help at the house engaged in cleaning and putting it to 
rights, she was so busily employed in hurrying the 
work to a close, that she did not observe for some time 
the silence of the little ones, whom she supposed to be 
at play in their usual place. 

Looking out at length into the back yard and notic- 
ing their absence for the first time, itsuddenly occurred 
to her that she had not heard their voices for some 
minutes, and she immediately left her work to search 
for them. 

Stepping hastily out at the door, she called their 
names, but received no answer. They must have 
strayed from the yard, she thought, though it was 
quite unlike them to take such advantage of her when 
she was occupied. Besides, it seemed specially improb. 
able to-day, that they should care to leave their play- 
ground, inasmuch as a most diverting addition had 
been made to its attraction in the shape of sundry old 
boxes, chairs, and broken bed and table frames that 
had been brought down from the garret and placed 
there. 

It was among these that Mrs. Bertrand had last seen 
her children at play. : 

Alarmed, she hurried through the adjoining enclos- 
ure and round into the street, looking up and down, 
and calling aloud, but nothing could she see or hear of 
her missing darlings. She inquired of every one she 
met, and ran to the house of every near neighbor to 
find some trace of them, but in vain. 

Half frantic with dreadful apprehensions, she set off 
to look for a policeman and beg his aid in searching for 
the little ones; or, if necessary, to publish their loss in 
the whole surrounding ward. 

It would be impossible to describe the tumult of pain- 
ful emotions that possessed the poor mother’s heart. 
The fearful sense of desolation at the sudden disap- 
pearance of her earthly treasures; distressing wonder 
at the way it could have happened; grief at the fear 
that they had disobeyed her; the uncertainty of their 
fate, together, made the few minutes of that distracted 
search seem an age of sorrow. 

The children had been so deeply engaged in their 
sport among the trumpery brought from the garret, 
that they had not thought of leaving the yard, but 
played ‘‘steamboat,” and “horse-car,” and “school,” 
and “keep house,” and “tea-party,” and “‘trundle-bed,”’ 
till they had tried nearly the whole round of usual 
childish amusements. Just as they were both in the 
midst of a successful game of “‘birds-nest,’’ huddled 
together inside a heavy old chest, the great oak lid 
came down, locking its big hasp as it fell, and shutting 
them in total darkness. 

It would have been more than they could do to pry 
their way out under the heavy lid, even if the hasp had 
not fallen securely over the staple, and after a few in- 


go out so suddenly and helplessly. We think of the 
fate of poor Constance in the fearful story of ‘Love. 


well’s Bride,” who in a frolic at “hide and seek” con- 
cealed herself in a great box with a self-latching lid, 


and was not found till long years afterwards. 

Where was the unhappy mother? While on her way 
to find the policeman, it occurred to her that her chil- 
dren could have been missing but a few minutes at 
most, and that perhaps she had not searched sufficient- 
ly about the house and yard. They might yet be con- 
cealed or imprisoned in some nook at home, for the 
house had been in confusion all day. 

So strong became the impulse to go back, that, though 
she could not account for her impression, she turned 
her steps immediately and hurried home, repeating all 
the time to herself,— 

“They must be there, they must be there.” 

She entered the yard, and as she passed near the pile 
of boxes, she thought she heard a feeble moaning. In 
an instant she had thrown open the great oak-chest, 
and there lay her darlings almost in the last stages of 
suffocation. 

Weeping with thankfulness, she lifted them out and 
carried them into the house. They soon recovered. 
Billy told their little story, and the widow, kissing 
eagerly first one and then the other, said, “It was your 
prayers, darlings, that God heard; He sent me to you.” 
+. 3. 
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For the Companion. 
WHY MATCHES IGNITE. 


“Tam glad my father isn’t a philosopher, any way.” 
“Why so, Jim? Philosophers are thought to be 
great men. Wouldn’t you like to have a great man for 
your father?” 

“Not if he kept talking about the reasons for every 
thing, as Will Brown’s father does. I took tea with 


sport by his father’s philosophy. Great, wasn’t it?” 
“In what way?” 

“Why, Will went to light the gas, and he careless- 
ly drew a match across the marble mantel, and it 
wouldn’t take fire; so he drew it along the plastering, 
and the match took fire, of course, as usual. That was 
enough to set the old gentleman going ‘with his ‘caus- 
es’ and his ‘reasons;’ why it didn’t light when he drew 
it across the marble, and why it did light when he drew 
it across the plaster, till I was tired.” 

“How did Will like it?” 

“O, he’s used to it! He seemed to think ’twas all 
very fine, and listened as if his father was explaining 
the ins and outs of some new game. What great use 
is it, [should like to know, if a fellow can tell why a 
match won’t light on the marble mantel?” 

“There may be times when a man’s life may depend 
upon the lighting of a match speedily. Did you know 
it? There are some interesting points involved in the 
operation, simple and ordinary as it may seem. Let us 
hear how Will’s father explained it.” 

“He said—hem—that—that—O bother, I forget now 
—here’s Will himself, he’ll tell you all about it.” 

“All about what?” said Will. 

“Why, what your father was explaining about the 
match, you know.” 

““O, yes. Why, he said the marble was so smooth 
that it didn’t produce sufficient friction. He showed 
us that what is called friction is nothing more than 4 
series of rapid strokes—a series of catches and releases, 
he called it—which he illustrated, if you remember, 
with my slate and pencil, by holding the pencil upright, 
and running it rapidly up the slate, when it left a lot 
of fine, small dots after it, as though they had been 
picked out with the point of a needle. These dots, he 
said, showed that the pencil was alternately ‘caught 
and released,’ producing a series of distinct strokes oF 
percussions, like those from a hammer.” 

“The word friction would cover all that ground, with- 
out going into all that explanation so particularly. 
We all know what friction means—it speaks for itself” 
—interrupted Jim. 

“Many of us think we know what it means, till we 
are asked to explain it. We are apt to remain satis- 
fied with a mere name. But this is not the way to deal 
with the works of either nature or art. Go on with 
your explanation, Will.” 

“These strokes or percussions, on the point of the 
match, heat the phosphorus, with which the match is 
tipped, till, as you are aware, it bursts into flame.” 

“T always thought it was brimstone that those match- 
es were tipped with.” 

“There are three materials used in making matches 


tice the streak of light which a match leaveg after it?” 
“Yes. It always does so in the dark.” 





effectual trials the little girl began to cry bitterly. 


“Well, that is the phosphorus.” 


Will, the other evening, and we lost a full half hour’s ° 


—wood, brimstone and phosphorus. Did you ever 10 
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“But why use phosphorus? Wouldn’t brimstone do 
9” 
a burns at a much lower degree of heat 
ban brimstone, and is, therefore, preferable. Not but 
hat both the brimstone and the wood could be made 
» take fire by friction; but it would require much 
hore time. So you see that the first thing that burns 
ba match is this phosphorus; then the brimstone, then 
he wood, with the stronger flame of which (I mean of 
he wood) you accomplish your object.” 
“You say that phosphorus takes fire at a much low- 
ir temperature than brimstone (or sulphur, as it is also 
Jed.) How much lower?” 
“Phosphorus burns at one hundred degrees of our 
}mmon thermometers; while brimstone won’t take fire 
you raise it to three hundred degrees.” 
“ff that’s the case, then, it is pretty dangerous to 
andle phosphorus, as we do sometimes, in writing our 
panes On & Wall in a dark room.” 
“[t is exceedingly dangerous; for should it take fire, 
sich it is likely to do, it is almost impossible to put it 
at. The best way is to smother it with a cloth dipped 
, cold water. A very small portion of phosphorus 
etting under the nail of one’s finger would be attend- 
+i with rather serious consequences.” 
“Thank you, Will. I’m sure this talk about match- 
has been as interesting as some games. Don’t you 
ink so, Jim?” 
“Tt may be to those that like it, But for my part, 
‘ve me a good game of any thing, before all the phi- 
sophy in the world.” SPECTACLES. 
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For the Companion. 
THE INTEMPERATE HEN. 


Honora McFarlane kept an ale-house in Clonmel. 
fonora was a thrifty housewife. No Dutch frau ever 
shipped a scrubbing-brush so devoutly. Every 
oming found her on her knees scouring, and bar and 

r were clean as silver. 
from one of the beer barrels dripped a dirty brown 
wid; it might do for the stomachs of Honora’s cus- 
mers, but it must not be allowed to defile the snow- 
shite floor of her bar; so she kept a cup beneath the 
tarrel to catch the drops. 

Honora kept a fine brood of fowls of pure dorking 
jescent. Never within the memory of the oldest hen, 
ad one of their number disgraced her honorable de- 
ent by getting drunk. Chanticleer had his weak- 
nesses. He was a vain coxcomb. That consequential 
st of his, as he cocked his crested comb on one side 
orthe other, eriginated the term. At first it was ap- 
tied to court fools, who wore a red crest like his, 
sove their empty skulls; but it soon came into gen- 
eal use for all youths who pride themselves upon the 
sylish covering which only serves to attract attention 
ta weak brain. 

But coxcomb though he was, Honora’s bird never 
gt up late of a morning with a bad headache, nor 
neled home late at night, too drunk to go to roost. 

(ne memorable morning, one of the hens of Chanti- 
der’s family found her way into the bar-room. The 
gate which divided the bar from the outer room stood 
tmptingly open and Biddy peeped timidly in. No- 
body there. She ventured to take a sip from the cup of 
beer. 

“0, how nice!” she thought, hastily swallowing 
gveral more. Not long after, out she came into the 
yard, reeling and staggering from the effect of the 
cocculus indicus with which the beer-makers had poi- 
soned their beer. e 
It was such a shame and a scandal that a member of 
such a temperate family should bring disgrace upon 
them all, that hens and rooster fell upon her in a body, 
cackling, scolding, pecking and plucking at her until 
she was nearly blind and featherless. She ran this 
vay and that, in vain endeavors to escape, and at last 
took herself to the darkest corner of the, hay-loft, 
vhere she slept off her drunkenness. 

Temperance lecturers tell us no animal will get 

imnk twice, but this was not true of Biddy. That 
fital first cup was as fascinating as if she had been 
human. The very next morning she watched outside 
thedoor until the gate was left open into the bar, and 
ain she stole her morning dram and came reeling out 
4s tipsy as before. 
Such cackling and screaming as those scandalized 
fowls set up, could not pass unnoticed. More than one 
fatherless biped in Mrs. McFarlane’s household had 
this instructive spectacle before their eyes for weeks. 

Poor Biddy was terribly pecked, and plucked, and 
scolded at, yet not all this family discipline could re- 
form her. 

Weare sorry that Honora McFarlane and her five 
sturdy sons wouldn’t look at the moral of this true 
story, but went on drinking and selling beer and some- 
thing stronger, until farm and farm-house were lest, 
and they were all buried in pauper graves from the 
almshouse. Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 


























“SEATING.” 

A lady writing to the Congregationalist gives a very 
‘musing account of a custom which prevailed exten- 
sively a century ago, and which had come down from 
the early days of the colony; viz., that of seating peo- 
ple by a committeg chosen for that purpose, who as- 
Signed seats to every family in the congregation ac- 


cording to their own ideas of fitness and propriety. 
She says: 





Inthose days there were giants in the land, each 
town having its few great men who alone were consid- 
ered competent to hold office and manage the affairs of 
church and State; from among these ‘‘the seaters” 
Were of course chosen. It must have been a delicate 
uty that devolved on them—that of saying where 
‘very family in town should sit for the next seven 
years—for each pew had a well understood rank and 
character, and woe be to “the seaters” if any proud, 
Umitable man,.or woman either, was placed in a lower 
Pew than he fancied himself entitled to, or put with 
seat-mates he did not like. 
metimes, but rarely, a man staid away from church 
ing the whole seven years rather than sit where he 
- Placed; and they told of one spunky o!d lady, who, 

ing to her disgust seated behind the door, brought 
4 chair into the broad aisle, where every Sunday, at- 

in her one Sunday grown, a heavy black silk, and 
armed with a huge black fan, for she was a widow, she 


Sat through the whole seven years, composedly fan- 
eee reas, composed 


duri 





My father, having held prominent town offices, repre- 
sented the people in the State Legislature, and being an 
old man when I was young, naturally was somewhat 
looked up to, and he was twice within my memory 
made ‘‘a seater;” once when I was about seven years 
old, and again seven years later, that being the term of 
years for which the arrangement held good. 

Of the first I remember nothing save that five wise- 
looking old men held a convocation in our best front 
room, (never opened but on great occasions) where 
they sat round a table, looking solemnly at papers 
through their spectacles. It was great fun for me, as I 
was dressed in my best clothes for the august occasion, 
and an indescribably delightful sense that something 
unusual was going on pervaded my mind; besides, an 
extra dinner wes provided, and my mother fidgetted 
about from dining-room to kitchen, and kitchen to 
pantry, assuming only at the last supreme moment her 
best cap and collar to preside at the bountifully spread 
table. I remember, too, that brandy toddy was made 
and carried in before the dinner. 

As if to complicate the difficulties, children over 
twelve were seated in gallery pews away from their 
parents, and looked after only by the dreaded tithing- 
man, who sat in the gallery to spy out rogues and bring 
them to order. As some ten or twelve children, boys 
on one side of the house and girls on the other, were 
huddled into one pew, no wonder a tithing-man was 
needed! 

Above the galleries was a large, square pew in each 
opposite corner, reached by a second flight of stairs, 
and called, as well it might be, “the high pew.” In 
some towns negroes were seated in these, and in one, to 
quite a recent date, the letters B. M. and B. W. (Black 
Men and Black Women) stared out in black paint from 
the doors of these high pews. 

A different order prevailed with us, and unmarried 
persons over a certain age (say forty) were assigned to 
these conspicuous attics. I can see now the prim, stiff 
old bachelors creaking up the stairs with slow and 
measured tread, carrying their well-brushed beavers in 
front of them with an imposing air, while the old 
maids mounted on the opposite side; how very old they 
looked! what curious bonnets they wore, and what 
= capes and shawls were pinned over their virgin 
reasts! 

It strikes me now that it must have been a ticklish 
thing to promote a mature maiden to “the high pew” 
for the first time, thus signing a death-warrant for her 
matrimonial hopes by publicly classing her with the 
“sisterhood ;” but I never heard of any complaint from 
that quarter beiny made. 

To return gp “the seating;” I remember the second 
one quite well, being then fourteen vears old. I thought 
it was great sport to look round the church the next 
Sunday and see where people were, and how they were 
mixed together. I was charmed by being “seated,” for 
the first time, with some ten girls about my own age, 
in a pew in the gallery, but as it was next that where 
the negro women sat, it was not much to boast of in 
the way of rank. But we deemed it a great gain to get 
away from the watch and care ot our parents, and very 
improperly did we use this new freedom, by putting our 
heads together to whisper and titter throu! the long 
sermons of an aged pastor; but we were hid from 
observation, save that of the negroes and the girls who 
sat before us, not much steadier or more devout than 
we. 

That the boys on the opposite side of the gallery did 
not use holy time to any better purpose, was proved by 
the cut benches and disfigu walls of their pews. 
Occasionally we got a scare by seeing the tall, gaunt 
tithing-man rise from his seat, and walk up and down 
in front of the pews on either side. 

How still we sat after that, not daring to move a fin- 
ger or toe lest he should come into our pew, and sit 
there through the remainder of the service, as he some- 
times had done among the boys! Young America 
stood in salutary awe of officials in those days. 

I do not think our good pastor ever turned his eyes 
in our direction, but a black-eyed minister who some- 
times came on exchange, seemed to be constantly look- 
ing right at us, and we dared not whisper or laugh 
much when he preached; yet I liked to see him in the 
pulpit, and some of his sermons I remember to this 

ay. 





For the Companion. 
A DANGEROUS RIDE. 

The following instance of courage and self-control in 
imminent peril was related to me by the identical baby 
who figured below. Mrs. Pierce started from home, 
one day, on horseback upon a man’s saddle—side sad- 
dies were then scarce and costly—her baby and & large 
bundle of yarn upon her lap. 

She had spun the yarn, and was carrying it to the 
clothing-mill to be woven. She was obliged to cross 
White River at a fording-plaee. 

Just below this ford there were some deep and dan- 
gerous places, and by some accident her horse stepped 
into one of them, lost his footing, and began to float 
down stream. 

As soon as he could recover himself he tried to swim 
ashore, but the water rose high around him and his 
burden, and it was with the greatest difficulty that Mrs. 
Pierce could keep her seat in the saddle. With a whin- 
ny of delight the horse soon felt solid ground under his 
feet, and began to scramble up the shelving bank, but 
the loose soil gave way beneath him, and he sank back 
into the stream. 

Nothing daunted, he struck out bravely for a better 
landing place, and once more struggled up the bank. 
This time Mrs. Pierce caught firm hold of some bushes 
and pulled herself up in safety, and when she began to 
examine her treasures, she found that in her anxiety 
for baby and the rolls, she had actually held them by 
one hand so far above her head that neither had a drop 
of water upon them. 


+> 
+o 





For the Companion 
A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


“O, mamma! mamma!” exclaimed a modest little 
girl, looking up into her mother’s face with such a droll 
mixture of surprise and perplexity upon her expres- 
sive features, that every one in the room laughed out- 
right, “is it proper? Why, there is a horse right out 
in the street with his night-gown on.” 

“Lulu, that piece of white cotton is used instead of a 
net, to keep the flies from tormenting the poor horse.” 

“O! [didn’t know that! I thought perhaps he had 
disobeyed his folks and come out before he was dressed; 
you know,” blushing at the merriment she was uncon- 
sciously exciting, ‘“‘you never allow me to run about in 
mine!” 

You may smile at Lulu’s naive query, but you can- 
not help admiring her perfect confidence in her mam- 
ma’s opinions, and her desire to see all things con- 
ducted with propriety. Lulu’s mother was taken from 
her soon after, but Lulu never forgot her instructions. 
Her refinement and modesty are marked in these days 
of gaudy dressing, and foolish people wonder why she 





will dress sq.simply, when her father’s means are am- 


' have a nice nest of eggs, no doubt?” 





ple and he is ready to indulge her; but wise ones un- 


e 


derstand and respect the delicacy and modesty which 
she will not sacrifice to follow absurd fashions. 


WHO IS A GENTLEMAN? 


A gentleman is not merely a person acquainted with 
certain forms and etiquettes of life, easy and self-pos- 
sessed in society, able to speak, and act, and move in 
the world without awkwardness, and free from habits 
which are vulgar and in bad taste. A gentleman is 
something heyond all this. That which lies at the root 
of all his ease, refinement and tact is power of pleasing 
—how he can show respect for others—how he may 
avoid hurting their feelings. When he is in society he 
scrupulously ascertains the position and relation of 
every one with whom he comes in contact, that he may 
give to each his due honor—his proper position. He 
studies how he may avoid touching, in conversation, 
upon any subject which may needlessly hurt their feel- 
ings—how he may abstaif from any allusion which 
calls up a disagreeable or offensive association. A gen- 
tleman never alludes to and never appears conscious of 
any personal defect, bedily deformity, inferiority of tal- 
ent, of rank, of reputation, in the persons in whose so- 
ciety heis placed. He never assumes any superiority for 
himself. He never ridicules, never boasts, never makes 
a display of his own power, or advantage, such as is 
implied in ridicule, or sarcasm, or abuse, as he never 
indulges in habits, tricks or inclinations which may be 
offensive to others. 
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The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
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BIDDY HIGH-FLY. 

Old Mrs. Red Corfib was a very discreet hen, but she 
had a very ambitious pullet, who had caused her more 
trouble than all the rest of her brood. The pullet’s 
name was Miss High-Fly. 

“My daughter,” said Mrs. Red Comb to her one day, 
“T am afraid that you will come to some evil end. 
Your waywardness troubles me exceedingly. Let me 
advise you to be on very familiar terms with the mis- 
tress of the farm-house. Let her make your nest and 
select your eggs for setting, and have the oversight of 
your family when they are hatched.” 

“Not I,” said Biddy High-fly. “Not I. Cut—cut— 
cut—not I, cut! They don’t rob me of half of my eggs, 
and then stick me up in a dirty hen-house on the same 
nest in which my great-grandmother used to sit. I’m 
a biddy of spirit, 1 be—cut—cut—a cut! I mean to 
steal my nest in the woods or fields, and have all of my 
eggs myself, I do. Then I shall come home at last 
all covered with glory, bringing a brood that will make 
all of the hens cackle, and the mistress of the farm- 
house stare.” 

“But the crows?” 

“A straw for the crows! 

“And the hawks?” 

“A fly for the hawks! They’ll find that there is one 
biddy that has the courage to defend herself.” 

“What would you do with your chickens after they 
were hatched? Who would feed them?” 


“Squire Parsnip’s corn-field would be good picking, I 
fancy.” 


“The squire’s men would kill you.” 

“They’d have to catch mefirst. I have got both legs 
and wings,I have. I should squat down if I heard any 
one coming, and so be among the missing.” 

Mrs. Red Comb dropped ber tail in despair, and only 
said, ‘‘You poor, silly creature!” 

So Biddy High-Fly made her a nest under a bramble 
bush in the woods. She laid sixteen eggs, and then 
she begun to sit. 

One sunny afternoon she was startled by the sound 
of “‘caw—caw—caw,” and presently Mr. Crow dropped 
down on a green bough near her nest. Biddy’s heart 
was all a-flutter. 

“Fine afternoon,’ said Mr. Crow—‘caw—caw— 

w.”’ 

a sir—cut—cut,” answered Biddy, very short. 

“You are one of the finest biddies I ever saw,” said 
Mr. Crow. “I must cultivate youracquaintance. You 


I will hide my nest ” 


“Cut—a—cut,” said Biddy, good-humoredly, smooth- 
ing her ruffled feathers. 
“Will you just rise a little, and let me see your fine 
eggs?” politely asked Mr. Crow. 
Biddy displayed her treasures. 
“If you hatch all of those fine eggs,” said Mr. Crow, 
“you and your family will be the ornament and glory 
of the woods. I wish you success. Good-afternoon. 
I will call again some day.”’ 
Mr. Crow bowed very politely, and Biddy, feeling 
highly complimented, rose and made a courtesy. 
Mr. Crow did indeed call again one day, and ata 
time when Biddy was not at home. When she came 
back to her nest she found that four of her eggs were 
gone. She concluded that some low-bred pole-cat had 
been that way, but she never suspected polite Mr. Crow. 
Biddy resolved not to go out of sight of her nest 
again, but to live by catching flies. She frequently ob- 
served Mr. Crow sitting upon the top of a tall maple 
tree, and wondered that he did not drop down and have 


One day Mr. Crow called again, bringing with him a 
number of his friends. They complimented Biddy on 
her beauty, and Mr. Crow, alighting close to her nest, 
asked her if she wouldn’t be so accommodating as to 
rise and let his friends see her fine eggs. 

Biddy rose very proudly, when suddenly Mr. Crow 
darted under her, and, lifting her up, gave her a toss 
over his head. His friends alighted around the nest, 
and a goodly feast they had. 

When Biddy picked herself up, and saw her eggs dis- 
appearing, she begun to scold most lustily. 
“O, you deceitful, lying creature!” she said. 
cut—a—cut. You black rascal!—a—cut. 
thief! Cut—a—cut!” 

Presently there was the report of a gun in Squire 
Parsnip’s corn field, and Mr. Crow and his friends made 
a rapid exit. 

Biddy found but one egg unbroken, and, with gloomy 
thoughts, she sat down on that solitary egg, and hid 
her head under her wing, poor thing. 

In the course of time her one egg hatched, and she 
started, with her chick, for Squire Parsnip’s corn-field. 
On her way she heard a rustling of wings above her 
head, and, looking up, saw Mr. Hawk. She sat down 
quickly, covering her little chick, and crying,— 
“N-a-a-a!”’ 

“Yes,” said Mr. Hawk, “your chicken for my din- 
ner, if you please.” 

“N-a-a-a,” said Biddy, bristling her feathers, so as to 
look as large and savage as possible. 

Mr. Hawk lit on Biddy’s back, and, for a few min- 
utes, made the feathers fly. Biddy couldn’t stand this, 
so, uttering acry of terror, she flew towards the wall 
and hid herself under a stone. The last that she heard 
of her little chick, it was peeping in the sky. 

When she recovered from her fright, she went to 
Squire Parsnip’s corn-field and flew over the wall. 
“Shew!” exclaimed a frightful voice, and poor Bid- 
dy flew back again, and ran for the farm-house in the 
greatest terror. 

‘“‘Haw—haw—haw!” laughed Mr. Crow, as he saw 
Biddy trudging home. “Haw—haw—haw! What a 
fright of ahen!’” And all the crows on the tree-tops 
choru sed “Haw—haw—haw!”’ 

The hens all laughed and cackled when Biddy re- 
turned, for she was poor and without a chick, and her 
back was all bare of feathers. 

“There’s that missing hen,”’ said the mistress of the 
farm-house to her man, Joe.” Catch her and put her 
in the hencoop to fat, and we’ll kill her some day. She 
don’t look fit to be with the other hens.” 

And the rest of the story of Biddy High-Fly was sung 
by the iron pot over the kitchen fire. HEZEKIAH. 


“Cut— 
You wicked 








Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c 





My whole 13 letters spell the name of a former President. 
My 8, 2, 13 is an article of commerce. 
My 8, 12, 5, 11 is a mineral. 
My 6, 9, 8 is a quadruped. 
My 10 is one of the letters of the alphabet. 
My 4, 9, 1, 7 is what the atmosphere sometimes is. 
F. M. 8. 
3. 


» My Jirst the gentle streamlets show 
As the ripples o’er their surface go. 
And again it displays its part 
As warm blood rushes to the heart. 
Transpose it, and then it is seen 
On — plains and forests green ; 
Change it again, and then at home, 
Round cot and homestead it will roam. 
Behead it, and you’ll be as wise 
As it with its two staring eyes. 
Presto change! As we sa er 
It will live in the gentle sigh. 

In a vale you'd find it. It'll be 
With lazy herds on yonder lea. 


4. 


. 
Take five from five, and put in its place twice five hun- 
dred and fifty, and it will make the name of a musical in- 
strument. 5 


Over the deep and trackless sea 
Old Neptune’s sons I guide; 

Off with my head, and then you'll see 
Hunters after me ride. 


Again you use the headman’s axe, 
And then you'll find me out 

By what iemains, if you’re not lax, 
What I am all about. 


Turn me again, and though but three, 
I am in battle brave; 

Donble me, and then you’ll see 
A nation o’er the wave. 


But if you will him backward read, 
A hateful name you'll see, 

A fierce wild creature fond of greed, 
The farmer’s misery. 


Conundrums. 


Why is the French emperor like one of Bunyan’s charac- 
ters? He is a Napoleon, (an Apollyon.) 


What was the first ’bus in America? Columbus. 


Why is the space immediately above the atmosphere that 
surrounds the earth the merriest place known? Because 
there all bodies lose their gravity. 


Why are dogs good humorists? They always have a wag- 
gish tail. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. France overthrown, laws under foot, religion and the 
Sabbath set aside, fire and sword in every corner. 


2. The Standard. 8. Enigma. 4. Con-tent-ed. 
5. ADAM. 6. Mum, } 

Dono. Anna, | 

ANNA. Deed, }Mapam. 

MOAN. 





a chat. 


‘a, | 
Minim. } 
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LES PETITS AMERICAINS A PARIS. 

It was a bright morning in spring, when the heroes 
of my story left their hotel in Paris for a walk. I have 
styled them ‘‘Les Petits Americains,” just for the fun 
of the thing, and to make my story somewhat more 
spicy, though I am aware that for the most part “The 
Little Americans” would answer as well. 

Did you ever notice how flat an apple turnover is 
without any thing to enliven it, like lemon or allspice? 
I mean such a turnover as your mother makes to sur- 
prise you with a treat on your return from school. 
Well, I propose to prevent, if possible, flatness in my 
party surprise, by infusing a little French here and 
there. This will help, perhaps, to give the narra- 
tive what the Parisians call chic, which is a term they 
apply to any thing thatis brilliant or striking. If 
monsieur meets a pretty little brunette in the street, 
with a nev. hat tastefully trimmed with cherry-coiored 
ribbon; or sees a bouquet of orange flowers, with a neat 
monogram of violets in the centre; or is startled by the 
sudden appearance of a balloon on a dark night, scat- 
tering showers of fiery butterflies, red, green and blue, 
he exclaims, ‘Quel chic!” He does not, however, pro- 
nounce these words as we should in English, for ten to 
one he is so benighted as not to know English; so he 
utters them as if written “kel sheek,” which is quite as 
well as he can be expected to do, considering the de- 
fects of his education. 

I have used up a deal of time and space in making 
this explanation, only to place myself right at the 
outset. But here I am going to wander again, for I 
must say that I do not propose to decorate my story 
with such scraps of French as some people make use 
of who have been abroad. We now and then, perhaps 
oftener, meet with European travellers, who have 
brought home a sort of contempt for the good old Eng- 
lish of the Bible and our forefathers, and endeavor to 
replace their own tongue with the broken scraps of a 
foreign language. 

These persons seem to think that they must stir an 
abundance of French sugar-plums into their native 
speech, in order to make it palatable, and that bonjour 
and au revoir are infinitely preferable to good-morn- 
ing and good-by. Sensible folks don’t think much of 
these, nor dol. Therefore we will vote only for those 
speakers or writers who use a natty French phrase once 
in a while to help the meaning, or when it will really 
increase the effect, like a bonbon in a Christmas steck- 
ing. 

My heroes—whom I have not quite forgotten, by the 
way, in spite of all the above talk—were quite unpre- 
tending little souls, going out for a stroll at a very ear- 
ly hour. Their eyes were so full of wonderment, that 
they actually seemed to run over with sparkles, like rip- 
pling ponds in the sunlight. They could hardly stand 
erect for five minutes at a time,so much more was 
their sight occupied with the objects around and above 
them, than with those under their feet. Luckily, the 
streets of Paris are arranged with the greatest smooth- 
ness, and so my young companions met with no more 
serioug accident than an occasional stumble or a hasty 
jostle from some laborer on his way to his work. 

Their names were simply John, Charles and Peter, 
and if they had any other, they may appear in the forth- 
coming narrative, or not, just as it happens. They 
styled each other Johnny, Charley and Pete, and these 
appellations served just as well asif they had been 
named after the three great conquerors. In this re- 
spect they kept up that old custom of nicknames, which 
is peculiar to their own country and England. In 
France Thomas is not called Tom, nor is Joseph Jo; but 
the young messieurs are so polite as to give even their 
playmates all the names they are entitled to. 

My young heroes had been sent to Paris to school, 
and therefore had excellent opportunities of learning 
French, enjoying the fascinations of the city, and add- 
ing to their stock of knowledge in ways too numerous 
to mention. In Paris all the world lives out of doors, 
or at least spends allits time away from home. The 
streets are always full, and he must be blind, indeed, 
who can walk through them without securing a large 
increase of his information. 

My readers must imagine the young trio early on a 
clear spring morning passing along a street that de- 
bouches into the Champs Elysées. Here I have used a 
big word without intending it; but on the whole I be- 
lieve I will not cross it out, as it gives me a chance for 
another explanation. Does any one of the fifty thou- 
sand readers of the Companion understand what de- 
bouch means? 

I hear no answer, and will take it fur granted that 
you do not know. 

This word comes from the French déboucher, to un- 
gork. You know when the cork is taken from a bot- 





For the Companion. 


tle the contents will flow, or, in other words, gush forth, 
in a full volume into the air, or a*vessel held to receive 
it. So when a street or lane leads to a broad square or 
avenue, the French say it uncorks itself into it; that is, 
spreads itself out like water when leaving a bottle 
And the same image is used when a body of troops de- 
bouches from a narrow valley or defile into a broad 
plain. 

This, I think, every one will admit to be quite a hap- 
py and expressive simile, and I hope the explanation 
will serve to fix its origin in the minds of my readers 
With this I will close my chapter, as we have already 
taken on board a considerable cargo of information. 
Next week I will try to present another bit of Parisian 
experience. A.N. A. 








VARIETY. 





THE FIRE ON THE HEARTH. 


There’s a luxury rare in the carpet cf Brussels, 
And splendor in pictures that hang on the wall, 
And grace in the curtain, with rainbow-hued tassels, 
And brilliance imgaslight that flashes o'er all; 
But give me the glow of the bright-blazing fire, 
That sparkles and snaps as it echoes your mirth, 
And leaps, in its joy, up the chimney still higher, 
When ; ng winds without make us draw near the 
earth; 
The old-fashioned fire, the cheerful wood fire, 
The maple-wood fire that burns on the hearth. 


As I feel its warm glow I remember my childhood, 
And the circle of loved ones that drew round our board; 
The winter eve sports, with the nuts from the wildwood, 
The apples and cider from cellars well stored; 
I hear in its roar the wild shouts of my brothers, 
And the laugh of my sisters in innocent mirth, 
And the voice of my sire, as he reads to my mother, 
Who knits by the fir-light that glows from the hearth; 
The old open fire, the healtn-giving fire, 
The home-cheering tire that glows on the hearth. 


Like the strong and true-hearted, it warms its surroundings, 
The jamb and the mantel, the hearthstone and wail, 
And over the household gives out its aboundings, 
Till a rose-tinted radiance is spread over all. 
If you lay on the fuel, it ever burns brightly, 
ll the day’s work is done, and we lay by our mirth; 
Then we gather the embers, and bury them lightly, 
At morn to renew the fresh tire on the hearth— 
The old-fashioned fire, the life-giving fire, S 
The broad-glowing fire that burns on the hearth. 


It reminds us of friends that we draw to the nearer, 
When winds of misfortune blow heavy and chill, 
And feel with each blast they are warmer and dearer, 
And ready to help us and comfort us still— 
Friends that never grow cold till the long day is ended, 
And the ashes are laid to their rest in the earth, 
And the spirit, still glowing, to God bath ascended, 
To rekindle new fires, like the coal on the hearth; 
Then give me the fire, the fresh-glowing fire, 
The bright open fire that burns on the hearth. 





+o 
STORIES OF DOGS. 


A shepherd, subject to periodical attacks of illness, 
was in the habit of going to a neighboring seaport 
town for a remedy which he pr@cured at a chemist’s. 
The chemist, hearing on one occasion that the shep- 
herd was confined to his bed, walked to his house in 
the country. The poor-man looked very ill, and at his 
feet, on the bed, lay his dog, having the appearance of 
being ill, too, and was also very thin. The chemist 
said to the poor man’s wife,— 

“Why* do you starve your dog?” 

“Not l,” replied the woman; “but he will not eat 
when his master is ill. As soon as his master gets the 
turn fur the better, the dog begins to eat; indeed, he 
sometimes knows before we do that his master is get- 
tes better, and makes little signs which cannot be mis- 
taken. 





A clergyman had two small terrier dogs, of which he 
was very fond, as the dogs were of him. The clergy- | 
man died, and the dogs appeartd greatly distressed at ! 
not seeing their master. They were constantly seen in | 
the carpenter’s shop where the coffin was being made, | 
having, it was supposed, watched the carpenter, who 
had been in the room of the deceased. On the day of! 
the funeral the dogs were shut up, as it was feared they 
would be troublesome. The next morning they were 
seen from a window of the parsonage, at the grave, 
both on their hind-legs, holding up the fore-paws in 
the attitude of begging, as they had been in the habit 
of doing when they wanted their master to do any 
thing for them. 


RETURNING A SALUTE. 


A most amusing story is told of Judge B., now occu- 
pying a high post in the Pennsylvania State govern- 
ment. Travelling, some years since, by rail to Harris- 
burg, on a blazing hot day, with some friends, tke iron 
horse had stopped to water, when suddenly he drew his 
white handkerchief from his pocker, and began waving 
it vigorously in the air, at the same time bobbing his 
head out of the window in a very energetic manner. 

“What are you about, judge?’ asked Mr. Q., with- 
out rising from his seat. 

“Why, don’t you see yonder?, There’s a lady wav- 
ing a white handkerchief, and I’m returning the sa- 
lute. 

; “Who is she, judge?” asked Mr. Q., as he lounged 
inonecorner. 

“Well, the fact is, I don’t exactly know; I’m quite 
near-sighted, and I can’t recognize her; she is dressed 
in gray silk, and stands yonder, under a big maple tree, 
near my friend Jobn B.’s house.” 

Mr. Q. hobbled over to the judge’s side and gazed 
in the direction indicated, but saw only that the judge 
had been exchanging salutes with an iron-gray mare, 
whose long white tail, as it flapped away the flies, had 
been taken by him for a white handkerchief, waved by 
a lady in « gray silk dress. 

The judge at once changed the subject of the conver- 
sation. 


+o 


VERMONT. 


Here is a little girl’s idea of Vermont, and it is not 
very far out of the way. Having been told that her fa- 
ther had gone to Vermont, she pondered over the in- 
telligence for a while, and then exclaimed, ‘Mamma, 
what is Vermont? Is it where thereis a great hill in 
the woods?” 





—_—— Oe 

A Facetious Puysician.—A gentleman went to a 
physician, recently, and said, ‘Doctor, 1 want to see 
you touching my little boy.” 


“All right,” replied the modern Galen. ‘Where is 
he? 

“At home.” 

“At home! Then how can you expect to see me 


touching him! The arm of the law reaches all over 
the land, but that of medicine is of limited dimensions.” 





A FRENCH father was recently trying to persuade a 
young ward to marry his daughter. (The ward was very 
wealthy.) He said: 

“She has talents even to her fingers’ ends.” 

“| should prefer a thimble there.” 

“She will be the best of literary wives.” 

“I should prefer the best of housewives.” 

“She will go to posterity.” 








“I had much rather she would go to market.” 


WHAT MARY GAVE. 


When the contribution box comes round in church, 
boys and girls throw in money which their parents 
have given them for that purpose. The money is not 
their gift, but that of their father and mother. They 
have just as much to spend for their pleasure as they 
had before. And so I once heard a kind-hearted girl 
complain that she had nothing of her own that she 
could give. I will tell you what she gave in one day, 
and you will see that she was mistaken. 

She yave an hour of patient care to her little baby 
sister who was cutting teeth. She gave a string, and a 
crooked pin, and a great deal of good advice to the 
three-vear old brother who wanted to play at fishing. 
She gave Ellen, the maid, a precious hour to go and 
visit her sick baby at home; for Ellen was a widow, 
and left her child with its grandmother while she 
worked to get bread for both. She could not have seen 
them very often if our generous Mary had not offered 
to attend the door and look after the kitchen fire while 
she was away. 

But this is not all that Mary gave. She dressed her- 
self so neatly, and looked so bright, and kind, and 
obliging that she gave her mother a thrill of pleasure 
whenever she caught sight of the young, pleasant face; 
she wrote a letter to her father, who was absent on 
business, in which she gave him all the news he wanted 
in such a frank, artless way, that he thanked his 
daughter in his heart. She gave patient attention to a 
long, tiresome story by her yzrandmother, though she 
had heard it many times before. Sbe laughed just at 
the right time, and when it was ended made the old 
lady happy by a good-night kiss. Thus she had given 
valuable presents to six people in one day, and yet she 
had not a cent in the world. She was as good as gold, 
and she gave something of herself to all those who 
were so happy as to meet her. 


42> 
+o 


NOSE BLEED. 


There are two little arteries which supply the whole 
face with blood, one on eacn side; these branch off 
from the main artery on each side of the windpipe and 
running upward towards the eves, pass over the out- 
side of the jaw-bone, about two-thirds of the way back 
from the chin to the angle of the jaw, under the ear. 
Each of these arteries, of course, supplies just one-half 
of the face, the nose being the dividing line; the left 
nostril is supplied with blood by the left artery, and 
the right nostril by the right artery. Now, supposing 
the nose bleeds from the rizht nostril; wW&h the end of 
the forefinger feel along the outer edye of the right jaw 
until you feel the beating of toe artery directly under 
your finger, the same as the pulse in your wrist, then 
press the finger hard upon it, thus getting the little fel- 
low ina tight place between your finger and the jaw- 
bone; the result will be that not a drop of blood goes 
into that side of your face while the pressure continues ; 
hence the nose instantly stops bleeding for want of 
blood to flow; continue the pressure for five or ten 
minutes, and the ruptured vessels in the nose will by 
that time probably contract so that when you let the 
blood into them they will not leak. Bleeding from a 
cut or wound anywhere about the face may be stopped 
in the same way. 











COMPARATIVE TROUBLES. 


Miss Harriet—“Dear me; there—I’ve broken my comb, 
and all - back hair’s coming down. What with curling 
and dressing, and one thing and the other, what a plague 
one’s hair is!’’ 

Young Brother—‘Well—but what do you think of us 
young fellows who have to shave every morning, in winter 
and summer?” 


+> 
+o 


STRAW BONNETS. 


The advent of bonnets of wheat and barley-straw, or- 
namented with sheaves of grain, which first made their 
appearance in the streets of London, in 1817, seems to 
have been met with a crusade of ridicule as great as 
that which has since greeted the more modern innova- 
tion of hoops. The following stanzas, written at that 
time, will show the kind of ordeal they had to pass 
through before their ultimate triumph: 


“Who now of threatening famine dare complain, 
When every female forehead teems with grain? 
See how the wheat-sheaves nod amid the plumes, 
Our barns are now transferred to drawing-rooms; 
And husbands who indulge in active lives, 

To fill their granaries may thresh their wives.” 








Nor long ago, while an old building in this city was 
being taken down, the workmen discovered in an old 
rat’s nest a roll of bills amounting to two hundred and 
fifty dollars. Eight years ago one of the occupants of 
the house lost the money, and a young clerk boarding 
there was suspected of the robbery, and on being ar- 
rested, was convicted of the crime and sent to prison, 
with character ruined and bereft of friends. He gave 
way to dissipation, and eventually died on Blackwell’s 
Island. This sad story conveys its own moral. 


A Horse’s PETITION TO HIS DRIVER.—Up the hill 
whip me not; down the hill hurry me not; in the sta- 
ble forget me not; of hay and corn rob me not; of 
clean water stint me not; with sponge and brush ne- 
glect me not; of soft, drv bed deprive me not; if sick 
or cold chill me not; with bit and reins O jerk me not; 
and when you are angry strike me not. 


A PEDDLER overtook another of his tribe on a road, 
and thus accosted him: Hullo, friend, what do you 
carry ?” 

“Rum and whiskey,” was the reply. 

“Good,” said the other, “you may go ahead—I carry 
gravestones!” 


A younG lady who prided herself on her geo:rraphy, 
seeing her candle aslant, remarked that it reminded her 
of the “Leaning Tower of Pisa.” ‘Yes,’ responded a 
wag, “with this difference, that is a tower in Italy, 
while this is a tower in grease.” 


A MAN hailed a Yankee peddler with the inquiry where 
he came from. “I’m from every place but this,” was 
the reply, “and I'll be from this soon!” ® 


THE length of England, from Berwick to Land’s End, 
is estimated at four hundred and twenty-six miles. 





| yrex, by L. PRANG 


PARENTS 
WANTING GOOD BOOKS FOR THEIR CHILDEn 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 


Are invited to examine the following, being Books the 
recommend, vtz: 


MISS PATIENCE HATHAWAY, HER FRipy 
AND HER ENEMIES, AND HOW SHE DID THEM gp 
By Guance GarYLorp, author of Culm Rock, Donald p, 
&c. Beautifully bound and illustrated. Price, $1 59. 


COUSIN CLARA; OR, THE MISLAID JEW, 
The story of a girl who by hiding one fault was led to coy 
many others. By LAWRENCE LANCEWOOD. Beautifully py 
and illustrated. Price, $1 25. 


SILVER LAKE SERIES. 3 vols, 16mo. In box, y 
HOPES AND FEARS; Or, BroapD Oaks. 
GOOD FOR EVIL; Or, Rose Cottace. 
TRUTH AND TRUST; Or, IRon Movntary. 
These are pronounces to be the handsomest Series of Juvey 
published; with most elegant gold and silver side dies, ¢9) 
title pages, &c. 
Price, per volume, $1 25. 


SWEET BRIER STORIES. 12 vols. 82mo. Inj 
CHARLEY’S LOCKET. LITTLE MAGGIE, 
YOUNG BIRD CATCHERS, THE PET SPARKOW, 
THE PICTURE CLOCK, SUSIE'S VICTORY, 
WILL AND THE DONKEY, SIX MINCE PIEs, 
WOOLLY BEAR, RIPE STRAWBERRIES, 
WILLFUL WALTER, SILK APRON. 


These beautiful little volumes are adapted to children fj 
five to ten years of age, and make a complete little library, 
Price, per set, $3 00. 


a ya FOLKS TINY LIBRARY. 6 vols, 34 
n box. 


MAMMA’S DARLING, 
PAPA'S DARLING, LITTLE PET, 
LITTLE FAVORITE, GOOD GIRL. 
These volumes are very fully illustrated and just adapted 
the little folks. 
Price, per set, $1 20. 


In addition to the above, which are all New Books, j 
published, we have the following valuable series, viz: 
BROOKSIDE SERIES, 4 vols...... mbmelataewieeseracel 
ERGETE SHOMIEGE, G6 VO. «0c. ccccccseccsecccccoceves 5 


GOOD Boy, 

































ELMWOOD SERIES, 4 Vol8.......000000c0ccccc0ees,, 
USE BING, © WIR oo occ sicsiesiccccsccccescevcscess 
AUNT HATTIE’S;LIBRARY. For Boys. 6 vols.... 
AUNT HATTIE’S LIBRARY. For Girls. 6 vols.... 

No better books than the above can be found for the y 
and parents need have no fear in putting them into 
hands of their children. 

Parties calling at our Store will find one of the beit 
sortments of Children’s Books in the city. 


HENHYT A. YOUNG & CO. 
(Successors to Graves & Young,) 


24 Cornhill, Bosto: 
ta¥™ Any of the above sent by mail on receipt of price. 





Maple Leaves 


Is the Cheapest Paper Published. 


Each number contains SIXTEEN QUARTO PAGES, ani 
Maiter 1s varied and interesting, and peculiarly suited to 
homes. Every one may find something to suit his or ber tast 
its entertaining columns, which are a melange of Stovies, I 
ry, Puzzles, Agricultural and Scientific Articles, Useful Reci 
Ornamental Art, etc.. étc., and every number is finely illustrat 

tis issued about the first of each month, and is sent reg! 

© subscribers for 


Only Twenty-five Cents a Year. 


A fine list of valuable premiums is offered to those who 
getupclubs. Specimen copies sent on receipt of stamp to 
postage. Send twenty-five cents and get the popes We a7 

O. A. KOOKBACH, 


you will not regret it. Address ,° 
49—liw 102 Nassau St., New Yor 





Wanted—Agents. 


$75 to $200 per month greet waere male and female, to in 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMI 
SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, f 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, brsid and embroider in a most supe 
manner. Priceonly $18. Fully warranted for five years. 
will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, m0) 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. 1t makes the “Elas 
Lock Stitch. Every second stitch can be cut, and still the cls 
cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents f 
$75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission from whi 
twice that amount can be made. Address, SECOMB & C4 
PITTSBURGH PA., or BOSTON, MASS. } 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palmii 
off worthless cast-iron machines, urder the same name or of 
erwise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical - m 
chine manufactured. 4-Rw 





THE GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 


DR. J. W. POLAND'S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND 


Cures Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchitis, Sp! 
ting of Blood, and Pulmonary Aflections generally. ltisaq 
markable remedy for Kidney Complaints. 

This medicine is free from any thing deleterious, pleasant} 
the taste, safe, yet sure and effective in its action. 














An Invaluable Medicine for the Purifying 9 
the Blood. 
DR. J. W. POLAND’S HUMOR DOCTOR, 


A Positive Remedy for a)l kinds of Humors,—Scrofula, Sew 
Salt Kheum, Erysipelas, Nettle Rash, Boils, Carbuncles, Ulee 

and all Obstinate Affections of the Skin; Mercurial Dise 
and every Taint of the System; Dyspepsia, and those diseas 
ee in the Derangement of the Digestive Organs, ¥! 
Billious Complaints, Neuralgia, Nervous A flections, Headac 
Languor, Loss of Appetite, yey of Spirits and Costiven 
Prepared at the New England Botanic Depot, Boston. 

EO. W. SWETT, M. D., a. 

Five Dollars for Six Bott 


» —$—$————] 


The Florence Sewing Machine. 
We offer this Machine to the public as the result of many yeal 


One Dollar per Bottle. 
35—25w 
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careful labor to improve the Sewing Machine for popular 04 
and render it easy of management by persons of ordinary ab’ 
ty. New and eminently useful features have been added, 
gether with f.cilities for executing various kinds of work ne 
before attained. The success of our undertaking is demo 
ted both by the growing business of the Company, and the 
idly increasing popularity of the FLORENCE with the peop 
An examination of the Machine will convince the rost 180 
ulous that too much has not been said in its favor, and that! 
the most Complete and Practical Machine made. Besides ¥ 
ing the handsomest, it will compare favorably with any in png 

These Machines can be seen in full operation, during busing 
hours, at our salesrooms in New York and Boston, and circulst 
and samples of work will be furnished, by mail or otherwi 


secianienenanael FOSTER & RICHARDSON, 
General Agents for New England, New York and N. Jer 
505 Broadway, New York. 
141 Washington Street, Boston. 4—Il¥ 
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PRANG'S AMERIOAN OHROMOS 


For sale at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues _— 
CO., Boston. H 
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